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“If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the PREVENTION of Crime, we 
must be taxed still more heavily for the PuNisuMENT of it. The expense ofone 
convict for one year would educate more than one hundred children.” — Lord 
Ashley's Speech in the House of Commons. 
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Gnited States Prison Association. 


The objects of the United States Prison Association are — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upuam, Bruns- 
wick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. M. B. T11- 
LoTson, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Hartow, Warden 
of State Prison, Winsor. | 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Bos- 
ton, Ed. Prisoners’ Friend. 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pump Rirtey, 
Hartford. 


New York.— Amos Piiussury, Al- | 


bany. 


Elizabethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. AtFrep P. Rosin- 
son, Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fianpers, 
Baltimore. 

Virginia. — Joserx Jounson, Gover- 
nor, Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. H. Bary, 
Goldsboro’. 

South Carolina. — Prof. Lresec. 


_ Michigan. — Rev. 


Georgia. — Rev. James Parks, La- 
fayette. 


| Florida. — Rev. Josuva S. Vann, 


Carrolton. 


_ Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 
_ Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Crayton. 


Louisiana. — Rey. Tuzopore Capp, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Samvet Hovsron. 

Arkansas. — Exvias N. Conway, Go- 
vernor. 

Tennessee. — ANDREW JouNsON, Go- 
vernor. 


| Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, | 


Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 

Mr. Sressins, 
Utica, 

Indiana.— Rey. W. Cuaputn, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. Avert. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Anzorr. 

Towa. — Rev. H. S. Marsue. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden 
of State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas 
PURRINGTON. 


Cuares Spear, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 142, Washington Street, Boston. 








BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 


PLEASE allow Rev. Cuares Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 
of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 
the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 
cation. Very truly, yours, 

Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school ? 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded? 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old? 

For how long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the treatment and discipline? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

4. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given? 

5. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue ? 

6. What amusements should be provided? 

7. How long should girls be retained at the Institution? 

8. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good family in the 
country are greater than at the Institution; or should the chief reliance 
for reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 

9. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of falling into 
crime ? 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape ? 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Joun H. Wi1x1s, 
Henry B. Roasrs, Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


[Answers may be forwarded to our office, 142, Washington Street. ] 
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PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 





Vou. VII. JUNE, 18565. No. 10. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tue question of Capital Punishment is now occupying 
the minds of a large portion of the community, especially 
of that part usually denominated evangelical. We have 
lived to see the time when it is fully admitted, that the 
question of the death-penalty is one of the most important 
ever discussed. In New England, from the days of the 
Puritans, it has ever been viewed as a religious question ; 
and, at every session, the Bible has been appealed to in the 
halls of legislation. With us it has always been a part 
of our religion to abolish the gallows. We believe that 
the whole system of Christianity is opposed to taking life. 
But, when the subject is to be brought before legislators, it 
should be based on other grounds. The main question 
then is, whether the State is safe without the gallows. It 
is the office of the pulpit to present the Christian view. 
Yet, every session, we have had to follow our opponents 
back through the Epistle to the Romans, thence to the 
prophets, and from there to Moses, and finally to Noah, 
where, like the ark, the friends of the gallows think they 
find a resting-place for their institution. Few have the 
hardihood to say in so many words, that the Saviour 
taught the doctrine of taking life for life. Now and then, 
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it is true, one more zealous than the rest ventures, even 
upon the broad platform of Christianity, to advocate the 
life-taking principle, but in venturing amid such a blaze of 


light, he is soon glad to find a refuge among the rites and 
ceremonies of Judaism. 


We have before us the leading papers of the Orthodox, 
from which we present some extracts, that our friends may 
see the spirit of the opposition. ‘The ‘ Presbyterian, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, thus affectingly appeals to the inha- 
bitants of the old Bay State, asking, with the deepest soli- 
citude, whether they have forgotten ‘the old family Bible.’ 


‘The loose and slovenly manner in which American legislation 
is done, is illustrated in the action of several of our State Legis- 
latures in reference to the death-penalty. In more than one of 
these sage councils, men, professing to be wiser than God, have 
pronounced capital punishment, even for murders of the most 
aggravated kind, a relic of the barbarous ages; and these same 
sage councils, after a trial of a few years of their ‘humane’ 
code, and discovering that its chief effect was to multiply the 
number of murders, have receded from their position, and, by 
necessity, have re-enacted the death-clause. 

‘ Now, we are constrained to think, that before a man assumes 
the position of a lawmaker, he should be well informed, and not 
expose himself to the charge of vaccillation and caprice, espe- 
cially in matters of such general public interest. In this land of 
printing-presses, there is no excuse for ignorance, and there is still 
less apology for the people sending to their legislatures men who 
will not, by reading, cultivate knowledge. When the evil to 
which we refer was confined to the new States, where things 
were still in an unsettled condition, there was, at least, a small 
extenuation; but what shall now be said when old Massachusetts 
is following in the wake of these half-fledged lawmakers? Has 
the schoolmaster ceased his occupation, and the old family Bible 
been laid aside in the old Bay State ?’ 


We should like to have this editor point out any instance 
where crime has increased in consequence of the abolition 
of the death-penalty, or where it has been restored in this 
country after having been once removed from the statute- 
book. 

In reference to the action of the House of Representa- 
tives in passing a bill to abolish Capital Punishment, the 
‘ Puritan Recorder’ says: — 
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‘We believe that the real sentiment of Massachusetts is here 
grossly misrepresented ; and that the men who thus take advan- 
tage of their position, to perpetrate a wrong so vital in its cha- 
racter, so repugnant to the convictions of evangelical Christendom, 
so at war with the teachings of the Bible, will be held to a strict 
account. We promise our best endeavor to purge the public 
mind of this leaven of infidelity; for we can call it by no safer 
name. 

‘In looking over the yeas and nays, we find the name of at 
least one evangelical clergyman, though not a Congregationalist, 
and also the names of several members of orthodox churches. 
We would not question the purity of their motives, nor the sin- 
cerity of their belief; but these votes bring out two points of 
great importance; first, the need of a thorough course of study 
in the Hebrew language, as essential to admission into the minis- 
try. For we suppose that no one conversant with the original 
Scriptures can doubt that God has instituted the death-penalty 
for murder. The second point is, that the religious press and 
the pulpit have too much failed to present clearly, and fully, and 
repeatedly, the Bible teaching on the subject of capital punish- 
ment. We have been asleep while the enemy has been insidiously 
sowing the seeds of false interpretation and sophistical para- 
phrase. And, through our failure to exhibit the truth, honest 
minds have unconsciously imbibed an erroneous theory.’ 


Here is a very serious lamentation over one evangelical 
clergyman, who voted for the abolition of the gallows. 
Poor man! We suppose excommunication must follow. 
Perhaps it is fortunate for him that the Senate did not con- 
cur, and that the divine institution still remains in the old 
Bay State. ‘This writer is very suggestive. First he says 
there must be a more thorough knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. So the way, then, to settle the great question 
of humanity is to go back to the Hebrew. Does not this 
writer know that the best Hebrew scholar in our land has 
settled the whole question in regard to the meaning of the 
command to Noah; ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed?’ The passage is prophetic, 
not mandatory. 

In the next place, the pulpit must be more faithful to its 
work. We are glad to learn that the friends of the gallows 
have been thoroughly awakened to its importance. Let 
them begin immediately. Already has the abolition of the 
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death-penalty passed one branch of the Legislature. Next 
year we have but little doubt of the final triumph. The 
work will be done; and Massachusetts will stand by the 
side of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island, and, we 
might add, Maine and Vermont, where the gallows is vir- 
tually abolished. 

Among the papers of the evangelical order, which seems 
to be the most thoroughly awakened to the great danger 
that the state and the church would be in if the gallows 
were abolished, is the ‘ Congregationalist, published in our 
city. Three several times has the editor come out with 
column after column, to demolish, not the gallows, but the 
advocates of abolition. We cannot follow him for want 
of room. Of course, the Noahic covenant is again called 
up, and the gallows is placed on Mount Ararat with the 
ark, and the bloody institution is made to rest on the first 
green spot of earth that appears after the flood! A most 
blessed place, indeed, to erect a gallows! No wonder the 
dove never finally returned. 

The writer goes on to show what nice calculations the 
murderer makes before committing a capital offence :— 

1. That he shall not be detected. 

2. If detected, that he shall not be convicted. 

3. If convicted, that he may escape from prison. 

4. If unable to escape, that the governor may pardon 
him. 

5. If the governor will not pardon him, there will be 
some arrangement so that he may get off easy. 

Now, this writer ought to know that very few murderers 
ever make any such nice calculation. Maddened usually 
with the intoxicating bowl, the deed is done. Besides, it 
so happens that the very men who commit murder are 
usually among the strongest advocates of the death-penalty. 
Does not human experience everywhere teach us that crimi- 
nals seldom weigh the consequences of crime? What is 
the prison or what is death to the man who is thoroughly 
steeped in intoxication, or fired with revenge? Besides, 
there is now no need of all these nice calculations. There 
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are already three states where the death-penalty is, as we 
believe, for ever abolished. The murderer has only to take 
the cars any morning, and he may, at his pleasure, stop in 
Rhode Island, or, if he chooses, he may go as far as Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin, and the gallows cannot reach him. He 
may murder to his heart’s content in either of these States. 
Now, we have not learned that crime has increased in these 
places. People live there very comfortably, and it seldom 
enters into their calculations that they do not live under 
the shadow of the divine institution of the gallows! They 
believe in the Bible, even the thirteenth chapter of Romans, 
that the magistrate ‘beareth not the sword in vain;’ and 
probably they have not forgotten the good old passage, 
‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.’ Now, if Michigan, for instance, with a very large 
foreign population, with poor schools and many other dis- 
advantages, can live and thrive without the gallows, may 
not Massachusetts venture, at least, to try the experiment? 

The writer in the ‘ Congregationalist ’ seems particularly 
anxious to meet the arguments of Wendell Phillips. We 
surmise that Dr. Waterbury is the writer of these articles ; 
for Mr. Phillips was his greatest opponent; and, soon after 
the meeting at the State House, Dr. Waterbury published 
a long reply in the ‘ Boston Bee,’ . 

But we must close. And now the great battle is fairly 
begun. Let it be carried on with a Christian spirit. It is 
a very solemn question, and one that must eventually take 
the lead of all others. Even liberty cannot be made sacred 
till the sanctity of life is established. We regret exceed- 
ingly to find in the Congregationalist such an expression as 
the following : — 


‘We understand that a few members of Orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches joined the Universalists, Parkerites, Garrisonians, 
and other enemies of vital Christianity, in this movement.’ 


We do not wish to be classed among the enemies of 
vital Christianity. The friends of the gallows and other 
kindred institutions, such as Slavery and War, have made 
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more infidels than were ever made by Voltaire or Tom 
Paine. We have aimed to rescue the Word of God from 
those who have given such false interpretations to its 
sacred and divine precepts. 

But the writer goes on to urge his brethren in the good 
work of building up the divine institution! He evidently 
sees that it must soon go, though Jehovah has made the 
law and enjoined it nearly five thousand years ago upon 
the good old patriarch, as he looked out upon the earth as 
it was just budding into bloom and beauty. We presume 
that the patriarch of a new world never dreamed of the 
great responsibility that rested on him. Unfortunately this 
is not all that is laid on to the shoulders of Noah. The 
opposers of the Maine law say that even ‘ Noah planted a 
vineyard, and drank of the wine and was drunken.’ 

Then, in a very unlucky hour, he said, ‘ Cursed be Canaan, 
a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren;’ and 
therefore he was a black man, and slavery is divine! 

Seriously we do hope that this whole controversy will be 
placed on the great, broad principles of Christianity and 
our common humanity. We do pray, that, at our next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, we may not have to go back 
to Noah’s Ark to settle a question of legislation. That 
our readers may have fair warning of what will happen 
after the gallows is abolished, we close with the following 
from the ‘ Congregationalist :’ — 


‘When the punishment of death shall be repealed in Massachu- 
setts, we shall feel that human life is less safe among us. The 
sale of revolvers will increase, and men will become gradually 
habituated to sleeping with loaded weapons within reach. It is 
human nature to defend ourselves when society will not defend 
us. And that course will be all that is left us.’ 





RaTHER A Lona Sentence. — Baker, the young man of eigh- 
teen, who was convicted for participating in the burglary on E. B. 
Wade’s store and attempt to kill his clerk, was sentenced in De- 
troit, on Monday, to fifty years’ imprisonment in the State Prison. 
He will get out in 1905. — Louisville Democrat. 
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ANCIENT PUNISHMENT OF CUTTING OFF THE HAND. 


From an old record we extract the following, in relation 


to the cruel punishment of maiming criminals by depriving 
them of their hands: 


‘On the 13th June, A. D. 1511, Trinity Term, 33 Henry VIIL., 
Sir Edmund Knevet was arraigned before the king’s justices sitting 
in the great hall at Greenwich, for striking of one Master Clerk, of 
Norfolk, servant to the Earl of Surry, within the king’s house in 
the Tennis Court. Sir Edmund, being found guilty, had judgment 
to lose his right hand; whereupon were called to do the execution, 

‘1. The sergeant chirurgion, with his instrument appertaining 
to his office. 2. The sergeant of the wood-yard, with the mallet 
and a blocke, whereupon the hand should lie. 3. The master cooke 
of the king, with the knife. 4. The sergeant of the larder, to set 
the knife right on the joint. 5. The sergeant farrier, with his 
searing irons to sear the veins. 6. The sergeant of the poultry, 
with a cocke, which cocke should have his head smitten off upon the 
same blocke, and with the same knife. 7. The yeoman of the 
chandry, with sear clothes. 8. The yeoman of the scullery, with a 
pan of fire to heate the yrons; a chafer of water to coole the ends 
of the yrons, and two fourmes for all officers to set their stuffe on. 
9. The sergeant of the cellar, with wine, ale, and beere. 10. The 
yeoman of the eury, in the sergeant’s stead, who was absent, with 
bason, eure, and towels. Thus every man in his office ready to doe 
the execution; there was called forth Sir William Pickering, 
marshall, to bring in the said Sir Edmund; and, when he was 
brought to the barre, the chief justice declared to him his offence, 
and the said Knevet, confessing himself to be guilty, humbly sub- 
mitted himself to the king’s mercy; then Sir Edmund desired that 
the king of his benigne favour would pardon him of his right hand, 
and take the left; for (quoth he), if my right hand be spared, I 
may hereafter doe such good service to his grace as shall please 
him to appoint; of this submission and request, the justices in- 
forming the king, he of his great goodness granted him a free 
pardon.’ 


In the second year of the reign of Queen Mary, Wilkins 
Flower, a priest, on Easter Sunday, struck and wounded 
with a wood knife a brother priest named John Cheltham, 
while administering the sacrament at the altar, whereby 
the chalice was sprinkled with blood. For this offence he 


was adjudged to have his hand stricken off. This sentence 
28* 
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was carried into execution on St. Mark’s Eve, at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church Yard, Westminster, where the crime was 
committed. His right hand was held up against the stake 
and cut off; his left hand being fastened behind him. ‘ At 
which striking off his hand, some that were present, and 
purposely observing the same, credibly declared, that he in 
no part of his body did once shrink.’ 

Peter Burchet, a prisoner confined in the Tower of 
London, for striking and killing John Longwaith, his 
keeper, with a billet of wood, was condemned to death. 
Before his execution, by virtue of statue 33, Henry VIII, 
chap. 12, his right hand was struck off. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, John Stubbs, the 
author, and William Page, the publisher of a work, sati- 
rizing the projected marriage of Queen Elizabeth with the 
Duke of Anjou, entitled, ‘The gulph wherein England will 
be swallowed by the French marriage,’ were both sentenced 
to lose their right hands. This was accordingly done by 
a cleaver being driven through the wrist by means of a 
mallet, upon a scaffold in the market-place at Westminster. 
Stubbs, the lawyer, after his right hand was cut off, put on 
his hat with his left, exclaiming with a loud voice, ‘ God 
save the Queen!’ ‘The multitude standing about, says the 
hfstorian, ‘was profoundly silent, either out of horror at 
this new and unwonted kind of punishment, or else out of 
pity to the man, who was of an honest unblamable cha- 
racter, or else out of hatred to the marriage, which most 
men presaged would be the overthrow of religion.’ 

In the reign of the same sovereign, a felon was indicted 
for flinging a stone at a judge who was sitting on the bench, 
and sentenced to have his hand struck off; which was ac- 
cordingly done. 

Charles, and his prime minister, Laud, endeavored to have 
this penalty affixed to the sentence of Felton, who mur- 
dered Villiers, the Duke of Buckingham; but the court 
unanimously decided it could not legally be done. 

A condemned felon flung a brickbat at Sir Thomas 
Richardson, chief justice of the bench, at Salisbury, 31st 
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August, 1631, summer assizes, 7 car. 1, for which he was 
immediately indicted; and, being convicted, his right hand 
was cut off, and fixed to the gibbet; on which the felon him- 
self was immediately hanged, in the presence of the court. 

In the reign of Charles II., James Mitchell was punished 
with the loss of his right hand, for barely attempting to 
shoot Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, in Scotland; 
such attempt at assassination being so punished by the law 
of that kingdom. 

From the time of Alfred the Great, about the year 815, 
down to Charles II. 1677, a period of eight centuries, only 
eight suffered this barbarous penalty; four of them in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 





THE DUTY OF SOCIETY TO CRIMINALS. 


WE trust our readers will read the following article with 
the attention which it deserves. It contains several good 
sentiments, which should be weighed by every govern- 
ment. The great question of duty towards our criminal 
population must be met. If we only look at the whole 
matter in a financial point of view, it is of the highest 
importance. 


** Virtue,” said the wise Confucius, “consists not in never 
having fallen, but in ability to rise again.”” Whether the doctrine 
of total depravity be true or false, very few men are there who 
are not conscious of having committed crime. Their acts may 
not have been noticeable or punishable by society, nevertheless 
they have been wrong; and consequently all men, in different 
degrees, are sinners. It is the glory of Christianity that it saves 
sinners; that it redeems man from vice, restores him to harmony 
with himself, and unity with his Maker; that it was not to 
destroy that Christ came, but to save, — not to punish, but to par- 
don. Growing out of this mission, and resulting from Christian 
labors, asylums and retreats have been established, and institu- 
tions formed to exert a beneficent influence upon mankind. This 
age can point to what no other age has known; Christianity to 
what no other religion has done, and to what infidelity has not 
attempted. Asylums for the offcast and the depraved, — hos- 
pitals for the morally sick and the religiously destitute, are their 
greatest trophies. 
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336 The Duty of Socizty to Criminals. 


‘Except that we are the victims of hereditary descent, — the 
fathers transmitting to their children those qualities of mind 
which they possess, those habits of thought which most they have 
cultivated, and those traits of character which have become their 
life’s love (the same as they transmit bodily form, features of 
countenance, and physical diseases),— we are all born alike. 
None of us can thank God that we are not created as other men ; 
that we are innocent while others are guilty, — that we are saved 
to virtue and goodness, while others are elected to crime and con- 
tempt. What we afterwards become is the result of circumstances 
and accidents, over which we may have no control. Consider, 
then, that circumstances being changed, the wise of to-day might 
have been the foolish; the virtuous have exchanged places with 
the vicious ; the punishers of crime with the criminals themselves. 

‘We have aclass known as convicts. We punish them as such ; 
and, when that punishment should cease,.we brand them as con- 
victs, and turn them out to society as the convict class, to serve 
out the moral and social results of their acts. This class is pro- 
duced in various ways: some are seduced by older villains, whom 
we have hardened, not reformed, by our prison system; others 
have been more trained to vice than they were born in sin. All 
our cities and large towns have an abundance of them. They 
come into the world without knowing father or mother; without 
homes or friends; without food for body, or provision for soul. 
In the city of New York, ten thousand such are there, at the Five 
Points, who never could tell that they had fathers; who were 
always familiar with sin, and cannot remember when they did not 
lie or steal; who are educated to beg and plunder during the 
day, and content to sleep in cellars at night, and who never have 
a better prospect than a prison, or hope to rise higher than the 
gallows. They could have walked the earth as proudly and as 
innocently as those born to plenty and trained to virtue, but that 
they were sentenced before they came into the world; and there 
has been no saving hand extended to them since. A smaller por- 
tion are there depraved from the midst of respectable families 
and unheeding parental instruction. For those there is little 
hope; yet they have sympathies and souls like other men, and 
can be touched. Possibly, after all, their condition is not their 
choice. While their heads may have been instructed, they may 
have been taught no useful art for support; or some other defect 
in their education may have made them prefer crime to poverty, 
and vice to honorable labor. If we should go all through our 
jails and prisons, we should find very few indeed who have volun- 
tarily thrown themselves to the destruction that is upon them. 
We could trace their fall to some cause; and, while we may won- 
der that more have not gone in the same way,—that so many 
have escaped the snares and pitfalls, the enticements and the steps 
to hell, — we should find in the inmost heart of most of them a 
deep sorrow for their offences, and a desire to overcome their 
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errors as well as the punishment that follows. Too many of them 
are more victims than criminals, crushed by the false state of 
society that now despises the very ones they have wronged. Let 
no man stand off, pointing his finger in scorn, “I am better than 
thou.” We do not know what you would have been to have 
changed places; we éannot tell that you have better withstood 
temptation; we have not seen you buffet the tide of the world’s 
displeasure, — bear poverty and want, contumely and scorn; and 
you do not now give better evidence, in despising God’s poor, 
that you have more heart and soul than may be buried and 
blighted and lost in that erring brother and sister. 

‘One great fault of our prison system is the intermixture of 
different classes where they communicate together,—the old 
villain with the youthful offender; the strong-handed and self- 
willed with the weak and the timid. Who would think of erect- 
ing an hospital for all kinds of aches and diseases, and have but 
one room, — putting consumptive patients with those that had the 
small-pox, the man that had a finger amputated with one who had 
the yellow-fever, a weak girl with the toothache by the side of an 
eastern leper? That person would be mad, and distress and death 
would come to all concerned. Is there any more reason in concen- 
trating all kinds of moral and spiritual diseases ?— in subjecting 
all to contagion and destruction?) Who would place a drunkard 
in a dram-shop to have him keep the pledge? Who would place 
a bad boy with all the other bad boys of a town to make him 
better? And yet this is the way we do, and the results we see. 
Boys confined for the first offence come out hardened in sin: crime 
increases, and few are saved. Such treatment of the unfortunate 
— for the criminal is unfortunate, injuring himself more than he 
does anybody else — is a disgrace to this civilized and Christian age. 
Convicts should be classed, and the wants of each class attended 
to; and no State and no county should there be, not provided 
with reform schools for boys and girls. 

‘The only objection to such modes of treatment, as we suggest, 
is the expense; but it should be pursued at whatever cost. 
Money cannot be put against souls. Money should not be named 
against the wants of man, the peace of society, and the virtues of 
good neighborhood. How noble does it seem in the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States to expend their money, 
and send their fleets to the eternal regions of winter in search of 
Sir John Franklin! And if that one man can be rescued, it will 
fill the world with joy; if we can even find his lifeless remains, 
and bear them to mingle with his native soil, all will feel amply 
repaid; and the additional expense of raising a monument over 
him, that will last as long as time, would not have an opponent. 
There are other regions that need exploration as well as the 
Arctic, where it takes as much courage to guage the depths ‘of 
human misery and wickedness as it did in Sir John Franklin to 
hazard the long night at the North Pole. If there is no open sea 
beyond the ice-barriers of the North for the rescue-parties to sound, 
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there are open crimes beyond the pale of good society that need 
fathoming as much; and, if there are no lives to be saved beyond 
the highest latitudes yet reached, there is below the deepest deg- 
radation that any city-missionary has yet explained.’ — Newbury- 
port Evening Union. 


. 





MATRONS IN PRISONS. 


Durine our labors in the Boston Jail and elsewhere, we 
have frequently urged the necessity of matrons. We feel 
that this is a matter of great consequence. ‘T'welve hun- 
dred women were last year confined in the Boston Jail for 
various misdemeanors. No matron has ever been appointed. 
We have urged the matter in every possible form. We 
lay it down as a principle never to be overlooked, that, 
wherever females are confined, they should have one of 
their own sex to take charge of them. Mrs. Fry labored 
in England to accomplish this object; and, in our visit to 
London, we found matrons in all the institutions where 
females were confined. 'To enforce our views, we present 
the following facts : — 


‘ Thirty years ago, it is not known that there was more than 
one matron in all the prisons in the United States. This was 
Mrs. Rachel Perigu, in the Baltimore Penitentiary. This lady 
entered the Baltimore Penitentiary in February, 1822, and took 
charge of about sixty female convicts. There had been pre- 
viously some vile abuses practised among them; and, as the 
directors state, this apartment was wretchedly managed. Records 
show a material difference in the annual expense, consequent upon 
her services. ‘The records also show, in regard to improvement 
in health, that the matron has prevented, in three years, more 
than seventeen years’ sickness. They were not only saved from 
sickness, but made profitable to the State; they were also taught 
to read; they were encouraged in the discharge cf religious dities ; 
many were reformed, and recommitments became unusually small. 
These surprising and delightful results were consequent upon the 
care and skill of the matron. The inference was, that nothing is 
of more importance among females in prison than a matron. 
Accordingly, after the example of the Baltimore Penitentiary, 
matrons began to be introduced where there was any considerable 
number of females in penitentiaries ; and the matron in prison, in 
the care of females, is now generally required, both by law and 
custom. 
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THE SCULPTOR AND THE CHILD. 


Ir was a warm, bright summer day, when, in a half-dark- 
ened room, the most celebrated connoisseurs in Germany 
assembled, at Danneker’s request, to see his lately-finished 
Statue of Christ. They gazed upon it with keen, scruti- 
nizing eyes, as it stood before them, in its calm, severe 
beauty, as if waiting but one spark of the Promethean fire 
to wake it into life. At last, they turned to Danneker, who 
had been standing at a little distance, calmly awaiting the 
result of their inspection a nd words of approbation and 
applause fell from their lips. “ What majestic grace!” 
exclaims one. “ What beautiful proportions!” cries 
another; and, in the technical terms of art, they seemed to 
vie with each other in praising it. But one, who had not 
yet spoken, now stepped forward, and, taking Danneker 
warmly by the hand, said: “I have looked eagerly, my 
dear friend, to discover some fault in this, the work of 
your old age,— some defect, some decay of your former 
power; but I cannot— TI find nothing to condemn —I 
pronounce it perfect!” 

A smile of proud delight crossed the features of the old 
sculptor as he listened to the praise of that friend, whose 
scrutiny he knew would be severe, and whose approbation 
he valued more than that of any otherman. With a tremu- 
lous voice he thanked them for their ready compliance with 
his request, and expressed his pleasure at their favorable 
judgment of this his latest production. But when the sound 
of their last footsteps had died away, and,the last echo of 
their voices was lost in the distance, as Danneker gazed 
upon the statue, discovered that something was wanting — 
“something he knew not what” —to make his production 
that perfect thing which his friend would fain have him 
believe it to be. To remove a half-defined feeling of dis- 
satisfaction that had floated through his mind, he had 
assembled the most eminent connoisseurs, who would look 
upon his statue with calm unprejudiced eyes, and severely 
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criticize its defects; and he hoped their favorable decision 
would remove his doubts and disquietude. It is almost 
always thus: when we are most dissatisfied with ourselves, 
we seek most eagerly the approbation of others. ‘T'wice 
Danneker raised the chisel, as if to make some alteration in 
those severe and perfect features, but as often laid it quietly 
down, as if uncertain where the fault lay, or what he 
wished to correct. 

The day was drawing slowly to a close: Danneker 
leaned on the open window, with his face turned towards 
the glowing west. But he heeded not the glory of the set- 
ting sun, whose last rays tinged his snow-white hair with a 
ruddy hue, and fell upon the statue, where it stood half 
concealed by a curtain. There it stood—the thought of 
many years, the object of many hopes; for, though Time 
had silvered the sculptor’s hair, it had not chilled the 
warmth of his heart; and this, the child of his old age, was 
dearer to him than all those productions of his earlier years, 
which had won fame and friends for him. He turned and 
gazed upon it with mournful sadness; for the beautiful 
Ideal which had filled his mind for years, full of serene love- 
liness and calm beauty, was but poorly shadowed forth in 
the marble before him. Hastily leaving the casement, he 
carefully drew the curtain over the statue, to shut it out from 
his eyes, if not from his thoughts; and, with a bitter feeling 
of disappointment, again sought the window. The bright 
tints of the west, like the hopes in his own heart, had faded 
away into the cold leaden clouds of Reality. But, as the 
gray twilight deepened into darkness, and the cold night 
wind fanned his weary brow, and rustled among the leaves 
of the trees, they exerted — all unconsciously to him —a 
soothing influence upon his desponded spirit. They took 
the bitterness from disappointment, and softened his regret 
into a quiet sadness. Slowly from out the black masses 
of clouds, the moon came forth into the clear blue sky; and 
so, from out the dark despondency of his breast, arose a 
bright faith that the Ideal on earth would become the Real 
in heaven. 
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One day, as Danneker sat alone in his studio, he heard the 
sound of little footsteps, and a childish voice requesting 
admittance. He rose immediately, and opened the door; 
for he recognized the tones of a favorite child, whose lively 
prattle had beguiled many a weary hour. He was a child 
of rare beauty; and Danneker found an ever-varying 
source of delight in gazing on his sportive motions and 
graceful attitudes. ‘To please the boy, the sculptor took 
him by the hand and led him round the room, showing him 
all the different objects which his profession or his curiosity 
had collected in the studio. At last they came to the cur- 
tain where stood the long-neglected, but never-forgotten, 
statue of the Christ. 

‘ What is behind this ?’ asked the child; ‘may I see it?’ 
And he placed his little hand upon the folds of the curtain. 

With a smile, Danneker drew aside the drapery; and, 
disclosing the statue, asked the child what he thought of it, 
and who it was? 

‘Oh, it is grand! it is noble!’ exclaimed the boy ; ‘is it 
not a great man ; a king?’ 

These words, uttered in the simplicity of the child’s 
heart, made a greater impression on the sculptor than all 
the praises of the connoisseurs. Now he perceived his error. 
Too much like a king in his pride and majesty had he por- 
trayed one who was meek and lowly; who had no king- 
dom, save the hearts of a few followers, as humble and 
despised as himself. The statue was again brought from its 
hiding place; and Danneker again touched the features 
with his chisel. The majestic brow lost its commanding 
aspect, and wore a look of high and holy hope, and serene 
trust; the lips relaxed from their grave and stern compres- 
sion, to a mournful sweetness ; and the whole face bore the 
expression of that unchanging, all-embracing love, which 
outlasted scorn and persecution, suffering and desertion; 
and, with its latest breath, prayed ‘ Father, forgive them.’ 

Once more the statue was finished; and once more Dan- 
neker sought the approbation of others. He sought not the 


connoisseurs; but he led the child to it, and watched his 
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expressive face, as he gazed upon it. The boy looked at it 
intently for a moment, and then, folding his little hands 
together, knelt reverently at his feet. 

‘ Yes, it is he, said he, in a gentle and subdued voice, 
‘it is the kind Saviour; he says, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not.”’ 

Danneker drew the curtain over the statue, and the chisel 
never touched it again. Through disappointment and 


patience, his Ideal had become the Actual, and his soul 


was at rest. C. 





INCIDENTS FROM MY JOURNAL. 


The Father and his Son.—Few persons are aware of the 
numerous incidents connected with my labors. Day after 
day, my house is thronged with discharged prisoners, and 
with the friends of the convict. Fathers and mothers come 
to my door to plead in behalf some wayward child. 

A few days ago, a man from the country met me, and 
said, ‘I want to see the Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

‘ Well, sir, that is the name they give me. Whatdo you 
want, and why call on me?’ 


‘I was told, sir, in the town where I come from, that you 
were the man.’ 


‘Call on me in the morning,’ I said, ‘ and I will talk with 
you.’ 

True to the appointment, the old man came, laden with 
grief. He was almost in a state of despair. He began 
with a heavy heart to tell his story. 

‘I wanted to see you,’ he said, ‘for I knew you would 
comfort me in my grief. I have heard of your !abors, and 
I knew you could advise me.’ In this way he proceeded 
till he finally reached his story, which was as follows: ‘I 
have a son in State Prison, who is sentenced for life for the 
crime of arson. In an evil hour, surrounded by vicious 
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companions, he set fire to my own house. I was away 
from home at the time. I come to see what could be done.’ 

I heard the story of the old man with the deepest inter- 
est. I saw at once that it was almost useless to appeal to 
the pardoning committee. The old man, however, was 
very anxious to have something done. 

In all such cases, a copy of the indictment is considered 
absolutely necessary, and a petition. ‘The old man bent his 
way to the prison. He procured the document, and had an 
interview with his son. He then found his way to the 
council chamber; the committee gave him a hearing, and 
promised to consider the case. Having done all he could, 
he returned to my house; he rehearsed his trials; I com- 
forted him as wellasIcould. That night he returned to his 
home, with the consolation that he had done what he 
could. ‘The son still remains in prison. 

The Wife and the Husband. — My attention was one day 
called to a man in jail, who soon told me his history ; which 
was, that he had one day bought some old junk, which 
proved to have been stolen. He was not aware of it at 
the time. He begged that I would see his wife and chil- 
dren. I promised to see them. I soon after had an inter- 
view with the family. ‘They were poor, but respectable. 
The wife told her story of her sufferings. 

Soon after, the man had his trial, and he was sent to 
State Prison for three years. ‘This almost broke the heart 
of the afflicted wife. Deprived of his labors, she was at 
once an object of charity. I soon procured her help, and 
frequently visited her. She always appeared very grateful 
to me for my kindness. I occasionally saw her husband in 
my visits to the State Prison. I then would see her, and 
inform her of the state of his health. I finally secured for 
her some other friends. By great effort, for she did not like 
to ask for charity, she maintained herself. Her husband 
still remains in prison; whether he will be released before 
the expiration of his sentence, I do not know. It is rather 
doubtful. Her history is an illustration of the effect of 
crime on home. 






























































































JAMES WILSON. 


James Wi.son was tried and condemned for murder in 
May, 1854. He was sentenced to death, and by a pro- 
vision in the law was sent to the house of correction for 
one year. His time having expired, his case was argued 
before the governor and council ; the officers and chaplains 
of the state prison and house of correction were present. 
The case was argued by Mrs. C. Spear; first, who very ably 
referred to the authorities, showing that she had known 
Wilson in jail, and that there was some ground for insanity. 
One of the jury was present, and he stated that, after the 
verdict was rendered, it was generally agreed to recommend 
him to Executive clemency. 

We presented the facts in the case, urging —I. The plea 
of insanity; II. That the community would be safe if the 
culprit was saved; III. That the council were not asked to 
appoint the day of execution by any petitioner; IV. That 
the penalty of death itself was nearly abolished, as the law 
had passed the House, though it had been defeated in the 
Senate; V. That in Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Maine, and Vermont, there was no difficulty in keeping pri- 
soners safe, even without the gallows; for it had been 
entirely abolished in the three first states, and virtually in 
the two latter; VI. The criminal had been awakened to the 
enormity of his crime; he had been even baptized, and he 
was found to be a perfectly safe man, going about his work 
like other prisoners; VII. That last year three capital 
offenders were sent to the state prison, by order of the Go- 
vernor and Council; VIII. Finally, the law would soon 
be abolished, and then there would be no pleas of this kind 
to be made. 

The committee was very full, and they gave a patient 
hearing. The result is not at this moment known to us, 
though the probability is that Wilson will be sent to the 
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state prison for life. There is now one more prisoner under 
sentence of death in Massachusetts. Heaven grant that 
he may be the last victim! 


REFORMATORY EFFORTS. 


A writer in New York is endeavoring to show the im- 
portance of education as a preventive of crime; and he 
shows that the first duty of society is to provide a home 
for the child, before he reaches that point where he falls by 
temptation. Speaking of Blackwell’s Island, he says: — 


‘We had argued, too, in our own minds, that the young vag- 
rant lad, whom society had never noticed nor cared for, till it 
punished, in this his first home on earth, ought to have something 
which should take the place of a home, and which should make 
him a better man hereafter. We found, on the contrary, that the 
boy-thief, or the stupid young foreigner, caught in a crime which 
to him was hardly a sin, without a friend, and unable in his own 
tongue to defend himself, was shut up in a cell, some seven feet 
by four, with an old ruffian schooled in crime and in the tricks of 
the sharper’s trade; that here, in constant companionship, he 
learned the flash words and the old haunts of professional rogues ; 
that no occupation or duty in which he could be morally tested 
was given him, so that his virtue or his religion (if he had ever 
had any) had no possibility of growth; and then, that after his 
three or six months’ term, he was cast out again in the great city. 

‘We found that his life in our Blackwell’s Island Prison, with 
the best intentions on the part of the keepers, was a stern, hard 
penalty, and nothing but a penalty; and that scarcely a single 
element, which in the world without gives hope or moral respon- 
sibility, was ever introduced to affect him there. 

‘ We gathered, too, from the books of the Prison, and from the 
information of parties interested in the city, that, with these young 
criminals, the fact of having been committed once was the strong- 
est possible presumption that it would occur again; and that 
a proportion, roughly estimated at /five-sixths, was the usual 
number who returned, in time, for new offences to the prison 
walls. With these views, some of us have thought that the pre- 
sent system pursued at Blackwell’s Island hardly paid its enormous 
expense, as a mere matter of economy, not to speak of its being 
opposed to both humanity and Christian feeling.’ 

29* 
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INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 


Tere is no subject more intimately connected with our 
Penal Institutions than the appointment of an Inspector, 
whose duty it shall be to visit them at least once a year. 
There are four ways in which an inspector may be appoint- 
ed: 1. By the executive. 2. By the legislature. 3. By 
a popular vote. 4. By the judiciary. Certain qualifications 
are necessary, not only in an inspector, but in all officers 
connected with prisons. 

I. They should be men of unquestioned probity. 

IJ. They should be men fully acquainted with the various 
methods of managing penal institutions. 
III. They should be humane men. 
IV. They should be hopeful men. 
V. They should be free from all political influences. 
VI. They should be men of a high religious tone of cha- 
racter. 

There are many other qualifications, but these must 
suffice. We regret to find that men are chosen to this high 
office who are wholly unfamiliar with the details of penal 
institutions. We cannot expect our places of confine- 
ment to be reformatory, unless great care is exercised in 
choosing the officers who control them. 





THE workmen employed at the furnaces of the Eglinton Iron 
Works may be divided into two classes, — temperate and intem- 
perate. As an inducement held out to the men, the Messrs. Baird 
are giving more wages to the abstainers, than those who are not 
abstainers. The premium offered is one farthing per ton extra to 


each man, which, at a monthly pay, amounts to something hand- 
some. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Tus year the Anniversaries have been attended by 
crowds. We went in as opportunity offered, and heard the 
reports of many of the societies. We attended the two 
great festivals of the season, the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist, at Faneuil Hall. Among the best speeches of the day 
were those of Wendell Phillips, Rev. E. N. Chapin, and 
Rev. 8. J. May. More interest was manifested in regard to 
the great objects of criminal legislation than usual. We 
have not room to insert the accounts of the various socie- 
ties ; but we give the following, as reported of the speech of 
Rev. S. J. May; objecting, however, to the remark ‘that 
little can be done by moral suasion.’ Never has there been a 
time when moral suasion could be used more successfully 
than at the present time. It is because we have forgot the 
great moral power of Christianity, that so little has been 
accomplished. 

The speech was before the Unitarian Ministerial Confer- 
ence. It was on Social Reforms. Mr. May said: — 


‘Love to our fellow-beings was the only unequivocal evidence 
of love of*God. He thought a limit ought to be put by law to 
the accumulation of wealth. This would prevent great and grow- 
ing inequalities. Poverty should be seen and heard in our legis- 
lature. In what low esteem Jesus Christ held property is familiar 
to all. He said to a certan rich young man, Go and sell all that 
thou hast, and give it to the poor. It is as true now as it was in 
the days of St. Paul, who said that the love of money is the root 
of all evil. Certainly those most gigantic evils, intemperance and 
slavery, are induced by the love of money. It is nothing but the 
love of money which leads to the manufacture of the demon, in- 
toxicating liquor. 

‘If a minister should engage in the manufacture of liquors, 
or in the slave trade, all State Street and Long Wharf would be 
astounded. But is it proper for one man to engage in such busi- 
ness, and not another? Is it not to be taken for granted that 
laymen may make money ; and, when they have been successful and 
become rich, do we not congratulate them on their prosperity, 
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without inquiring whether they have acquired their money 
honestly? Few have taken pains to inquire into the arcana of 
the banking-house and the warehouse. The sin of the love of 
money ought to be often the theme of the pulpit. Anthropology 
should be as much preached as theology. The pollution cannot 
be washed away till the sin itself is rooted out. The evils of the 
love of money cannot be eradicated, while money-worship exists. 
Liberty can no more tolerate slavery, than light can tolerate dark- 
ness, and love tolerate hatred. Every child should be entitled to 
a fair share of property. The law ought to be such as to secure 
this result. : 

‘So long as the laws continue as they now are, but little can be 
done by moral suasion. So long as the law is such that some can 
be millionnaires, so long there will be (to coin a word) mill-nares ; 
that is, not worth a mill. But these great evils can be averted. 
Let the poor be represented in the legislature, and they will enact 
laws that will ensure equality in property. A law ought to be 
enacted to secure the employed, as well as theemployer. He was 
not prepared to say how this change is to be effected; but that it 
will be, he truly believed. 

‘He was opposed to a tariff as being not what a philanthropist 
would enact. He would have the products of other countries flow 
in upon us as free as water. It is important to enact such laws 
as shall ensure to the laborer better pay, and the security of it. 
The law should regulate the price of labor, and should prevent the 
depression of it. If a man should let houses and other buildings 
for improper purposes, he should forfeit such buildings. ‘That, 
said he, is a touch above the Maine law. 

‘There should be an accurate registration of a man’s property, 
so that, when one deals with him, he may know how much he is 
worth; and concealment of property should be punished by for- 
feiture of the property concealed. When our legislature is com- 
posed of good men and good women (don’t start, gentlemen), we 
shall have good laws which will ensure to every one his rights.’ 





EpvucaTIoNnaL Statistics. — In the United States, there is one 
child attending school to every five persons; in Denmark, there is 
one to every four; in Sweden, one to five ; in Prussia, one to six; 
in Norway, one to seven; in Belgium and Great Britain, one to 
eight ; in France, one to ten; in Austria, one to thirteen; in Hol- 
land, one to fourteen; in Greece, one to eighteen; in Russia, one 
to fifty; in Portugal, one to eighty. 
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REPORT ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Berore us are the Reports of the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature on Capital Punishment. The majority-report 
occupies but a single page; and the amount of the whole 
was that the petitioners had leave to withdraw. Both 
reports make twenty-seven pages. While writing, we learn 
that the House has substituted the minority for the ma- 
jority report. The following points are urged: I. That the 
Government has no right to take life. II. The Moral 
Influence of Capital Punishment. III. The Execution of 
the Innocent. IV. The absurdity of Capital Punishment. 
V. Results of the Experiment for the Abolition of the gal- 
lows. The Report is an able document; and is signed by 
R. 8. Pope and C. Churchill on the part of the House, and 
G. Pillsbury of the Senate. We give the following extract, 
in which it is shown that the opposition to the gallows does 
not come alone from fanatics, but that some of the most 
distinguished men have taken part in this great work : — 


‘No subject within the province of legislation can be of greater 
importance than that submitted to your Committee. It is not a 
mere question of property or of right between man and man, where 
errors of legislation or of judgment may be corrected; but it is 
the question of taking the life of man for crime,—an act which 
when once done can never be undone, however innocent he may 
subsequently be proved. It must be admitted a fearful thing to 
take the life of a fellow-being, whether he be the murderer or the 
murdered; to extinguish the light of existence kindled by the 
creative hand of God; to destroy that which no human power 
can restore ; and should never be done unless the sternest necessity 
demands it. 

‘It is well known that the abolition of the death-penalty is no 
new idea in this country and in this Commonwealth. As early as 
1828, this reform began to be publicly agitated; and the number 
of its friends have increased from year to year, until it has become 
a wide-spread and settled conviction that the death-penalty ought 
to be abolished. 

‘In 1836, Gov. Everett, in his address to the Legislature, called 
special attention to the subject; and suggested the propriety of 
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submitting the question to the test of experience. Said he, “A 
grave question has been started, whether it would be safe to 
abolish altogether the punishment of death? An increasing ten- 
derness for human life is one of the most decided characteristics 
of the civilization of the day, and should in every proper way be 
cherished. Whether it can, with safety to the community, be 
carried so far as to permit the punishment of death to be entirely 
dispensed with, is a question not yet decided by philanthropists 
and legislators. It may deserve your consideration, whether this 
interesting question cannot be brought to the test of the sure 
teacher, — experience. An experiment instituted and pursued for 
a sufficient length of time might settle it on the side of mercy.” 

‘Nor is this movement against the gallows one of fanaticism or 
of morbid sympathy for the criminal, but of the sober, upright, 
intelligent of the community, who have not only acquired an 
‘increased tenderness for human life,’’ but have become thoroughly 
convinced, by careful investigation, that the penalty of death for 
crime is the relic of a barbarous age; that it is a questionable 
right of government to inflict it; and that the time has come 
when the experiment should be tried of protecting society by 
means more consistent with “the civilization of the day.” 

‘This subject, furthermore, engaged the attention of some of 
the most distinguished lawyers and jurists and statesmen and 
philosophers, both in this country and in Europe, long prior to 
1828, who, after careful and deliberate investigation, aided by the 
widest experience in criminal jurisprudence, have given their tes- 
timony against the penalty of death. 

‘No more distinguished names can be found on the list of the 
wise and the learned than Blackstone, Brougham, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, Franklin, Livingston, and others of equal fame ; all of whom 
have denied the right, the justice, and the expediency of inflicting 
the punishment of death for crime. 

‘Says Blackstone, in speaking of sanguinary laws, “ Life is the 
immediate gift of God, which man neither can resign, nor can it 
be taken from him, unless by the command of Him who gave it.” 

‘**The power over human life,” says Dr. Rush, “is the sole 
prerogative of Him who gave it. Human laws, therefore, rise in 
rebellion against this prerogative when they transfer it to other 
hands.” 

‘Dr. Franklin also remarks, *‘ Laws which inflict death for 
murder are, in my opinion, as unchristian as those which justify 
or tolerate revenge.” ’ 





Matt Rosser SENTENCED. — William H. Williams, convicted 
of robbing the mails at Milford, Md., was sentenced to four years’ 
hard labor in the Penitentiary. 
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PREVENTION, NOT PUNISHMENT OF CRIME, THE GREATER 
DUTY OF THE STATE. 


We find in one of our English periodicals a notice of 
a very earnest and impressive discourse, delivered by George 
Sandby, jun., Vicar of Flix-Suffolk, and chaplain to the 
High-Sheriff. His subject is ‘ Prevention, not punishment 
of crime, the greater duty of the State. It does great cre- 
dit to the soundness of the author’s mind, and the benevo- 
lence of his heart. We subjoin the following extract, as 
an illustration of his principles, and a specimen of his 
manner: 


‘When “the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners comes” before 
you, remember the language of the text; and, according “to the 
greatness of your power, preserve”’ ye them that are otherwise 
‘appointed to die.” Preserve them; not mercly by the abandon- 
ment of that fearful law which hurries the soul of some wretched 
malefactor into the awful presence of his Maker, by the infliction 
of a punishment as irrevocable in its nature as it is ineffectual for 
its purpose ; — preserve them ; not merely by the abolition of that 
national wickedness which collects whole ship-loads of the very 
outcasts of society into some crowded colony, turning men into 
demons, and converting one of the fairest portions of the globe 
into a very hell upon earth ; — preserve them; not merely by the 
ameliorating influences of a humane prison discipline, and an 
extension of your reformatory and penitential systems: — but 
preserve them beforehand — in the dawn of life, in the first years 
of innocence, and before the habit of crime shall have grown into 
a second nature ; — preserve them by anticipations and preventions 
of evil, by schools both of physical and mental training, by an 
instruction that shall enter into every cottage and by-street and 
lane. Call upon your legislators and those in authority to intro- 
duce a grand plan of national education, — national in the largest 
and truest meaning of the word; not an education which is de- 
pendent on the limited resources of the parochial clergy, and their 
too often overtaxed energies and time; not an education which 
flourishes here and there through the precarious support of some 
wealthy philanthropist, the fortunate accident of his neighborhood, 
forming a little oasis within his precincts, in pleasing contrast to 
a wilderness of ignorance around and beyond; not an education 
which relies on the very partial success of a district or diocesian 
board, or the restricted regulations of a central society, which, 
furnishing its contributions, on principles, however liberal and 
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judicious, must still, from the very nature of its institution, often 
leave those spots the most unassisted that are most in want; not 
an education that is fed for a season by the proselytizing activity 
of rival religionists, that too often employ the ‘engrafted word’ 
of life, less as the ‘ sword of the Spirit,’ than as the weapon of 
some carnal and unchristian controversy ;— but an education 
large, comprehensive, generous, and unexclusive; one which, not 
disturbing the prior claims of the parent or friend, shall yet 
secure for the most neglected orphan the provision of a sound and 
adequate instruction; one that, respecting the religious scruples 
of the most suspicious and the most intolerant, shall yet cordially 
co-operate, where co-operation is courted, with the views of any 
church, or separatist, or sect; — an education, not national only 
in name, but national in its resources, in its administration, in its 
paternal character, and in its end.’ 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 


Tue following extract from an article in the ‘ Free Press,’ 
on the subject of Ragged Schools, will serve to illustrate 
the power of kindness : — 


‘But perhaps you ask what allurement can there be for such 
beings in that school. What are the means employed to secure 
their regular attendance at these Ragged Schools. Indeed no 
other than meekness and patience. It is by the sole power 
of charity, of love, that those pariahs are induced to be attentive. 
The generous teachers who devote themselves to this work of 
humanity consecrate, most of them, that time which they would 
otherwise give to rest. Then they act with so much meekness, and 
answer by so much kindness and patience to the words, so often 
vulgar, of the wretches, that they succeed in gaining their affec- 
tions. A young female teacher was speaking of God and his 
providence to her class, when she was interrupted by a little girl, 
who said, “I don’t care for God, I don’t love him. I don’t love 
Christ, and I don’t love you.” A murmur of disapprobation arose 
among her companions. They said they loved their mistress, and 
that they were willing to share their bread with her; “‘ And would 
not you do the same ?” asked the young female to the child. *“* No,” 
answered she. ‘ Well,” added the teacher with tenderness, ‘I 
should be happy to share my bread with you; and, if you don’t love 
me, I love you; for I come every day a long distance to teach you.” 
The child could not resist words so tender, she threw herself in 
the arms of her whom she had offended, covering her with tears 
and kisses. This is one example of the power of kindness; we 
could give a thousand.’ 
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STRANGLING CHRISTIANS. 


Amone the atrocities of our age, we know of none that 
seems more horrible than that of strangling Christians. 
Almost every day, we have account of criminals who are 
executed just as they become fit tolive. Surely Christians 
are not quite so plenty in the world, that we need to kill 
them. If criminals are not fit to die, of course those who 
maintain certain views should see what they are doing 
then. We commend the following case for the con- 
sideration of the friends of the gallows, and simply ask 
why such a man should be put to death? — 


‘Execution oF Romero.—John Romeo was hung yesterday 
at ten minutes before eleven o'clock. We are informed that, 
a few minutes before he was led forth to execution, he made con- 
fession of crimes of which he had been guilty; acknowledging that 
he had stabbed a man in Havana, and also in New Orleans, for 
which latter homicide he served a term at Baton Rouge. He said 
he was insanely drunk when he killed Clark, and expressed much 
penitence therefor. Three days since he renounced Romanism, 
and, at his execution, announced that he died a Protestant, and 
in the full hope of forgiveness for the many crimes of which he 
so earnestly repented.’—Mobile Advertiser, May 2. 


‘Overcome Evin witn Goon.’ Rom. xii. 21.— During the 
disputes which usually attended the election of an emperor of 
Germany, Soleure having taken the part of Lewis of Bavaria, in 
the fourteenth century, was besieged by Leopold of Austria. 
Whilst the siege was carrying on, a great inundation of the Aur 
swept away the works, bridges, boats, warlike machines of the 
besiegers, and brought into jeopardy many soldiers and artificers. 
In the midst of this disaster, the people of Soleure, forgetting that 
the sufferers were their besieging enemies, employed every method 
to save them from destruction; and actually rescued many of 
them from perishing. Struck by this singular act of humanity, 
Leopold desisted from his attacks, requested to be admitted as a 
friend, with thirty attendants, within the town, presented a ban- 
ner to the town-people, and ratified with them a treaty of peace 
and amity. — Simond’s Travels. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE EXECUTION. 


BY WILLIAM HEMSTREET. 


‘I am twenty-seven years old to-night, and I die to- 
morrow! Youth, strength, reputation, go, by the igno- 
minious process of a public execution, to a dishonorable 
grave. The heart which now beats strongly in my over- 
laden breast will be throbless to-morrow. Dread period, — 
how brief, and yet how protracted! A moment, and yet 
an age in seeming, links the present with to-morrow. I 
have looked death in the face, with the determination to be 
calm at the moment his icy finger touched my life; but I 
am human, and the effort has been a vanity. He whose 
nature was also human, but whose spirit and purpose was 
Divinity itself, cried to his Father in his tribulation out of 
the depths of his suffering humanity; and he was without 
sin. Can J, over whose heart and actions the waves of 
iniquity have flowed in the fulness of their tide; can I, the 
most abject and guilty of all sinners, hopeful of mercy as I 
am, be less human,— have more fortitude than he? No: 
I will weep, and feel my weight of sin; I will meet, and, 
meeting, dread the suffering I must endure because of my 
guilt. 

‘ My friend, the chaplain of the prison, has just left me. 
“ Cheer up,” were his words, “’tis but a little moment’s 
suffering; and then—heaven.” ‘True: but a vivid and 
terrible past, and its effects on an unforeseen future, all 
concentrate themselves in that one moment. The spirit 
looks to the bliss which will follow death, with the hope of 
faith; but the flesh, in its weakness, shudders at the iron 
thought, — “I die to-morrow.” 

‘I wonder whether good men without these walls, who 
know of my condition, are praying for me; whether, in the 
amplitude of their Christian feeling, they intercede for such 
a wretch as lam. It would solace me to know that it was 
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The Night before Execution. 309 


so: their faith would strengthen the steps of the ladder by 
which my soul will mount into glory to-morrow. Surely 
they will pray for me. If they knew how much I desire, 
how highly I estimate, their intercessions, they would do 
so. And, yet, have not my crimes sealed up their hearts 
against me? Surely no crime, however terrible, should 
shut out mercy and sympathy from a Christian’s heart. 
They will pray for me. Lord, hear them! Hear, support, 
and save, blessed Redeemer! Thou knowest my suffering, 
and the need I have of thy uplifting arm. Be with me 
until to-morrow, when, through the strength of thy blood, 
I will be with thee. 

‘Men, without, will think of me, and speculate on 
my conditions and feelings. Would that I could open my 
heart, and unfold its impressions to their careless view, that 
their teachings should never be erased from the broad, but 
seldom-consulted, record of example! Even now, many, 
doubtless, recall my name, misfortunes, and condition, the 
while they tamper with the curse which has led to my 
degradation and ruin. Oh fer the power of a Godhead! — 
the miracle-working power which would enable men to turn 
men from the use of that poison through whose potency I 
have become a murderer, and as a murderer must die. To- 
morrow! Die to-morrow! 


‘*Tis now past midnight. Though alone, I am watched. 
They fear I may contemplate suicide; but they need not. 
I would not double my ignominy, and steal that life I have 
forfeited — justly forfeited —to an outraged law. My 
guard paces the passage outside my cell. Every step 
counts a moment of my brief existence lost, every pulsation 
of my heart reduces the brief number of beatings which 
fills up the record of existence. Iam calm; but the heated 
flushes and the chill shiverings created by apprehension 
creep over my body with sickening influences. Surely I 
do not dream! Can it, by any possibility, be the case that 
my present condition is a protracted vision? Ah, no! my 
guard looks into my cell, and then resumes his walk. He 
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returns. Friend, kind friend, permit me to touch your hand. 
There! Iam awake, and this is real. I die to-morrow. 

‘ To-morrow, — nay, to-day, — within the next eight 
hours, I shall be dead and happy. Hark! ’tis the sound of 
hammers. ‘They are preparing the instrument of death, — 
the scaffold. Hush! I can hear the workmen converse 
regarding their task. “God help him,” one says, “and 
grant that this may be the last scaffold erected to take the 
life of a human being: it is a melancholy job.” Another 
says that necessity alone could have induced him to engage 
in such an unhallowed employment; for he could not lose 
his situation, and allow his family to starve, which would 
have been his predicament had he refused. A third says, 
that Capital Punishment is brutal; and that justice, as it is 
called, in this particular, can never associate itself with any 
feeling of humanity: it outrages them all. Bless ye, bro- 
thers. Bless your sympathies to their consummation; but 
these cannot change my doom: I die to-morrow. 

‘ My guard has closed the door of my cell, and has taken 
his post inside. He did this out of delicacy towards my 
feelings. Delicacy! Not that which would soothe, but 
that which would break, my heart would be the most 
delicate treatment in my estimation, But the good man 
meant well. Every one is gentle and thoughtful concern- 
ing me in like measure; not that the law alone should 
have its full claim of restitution, but because their natural 
sense of kindness teaches them to sympathize, and to 
smooth the way to death. 


‘’Tis now four o’clock. ‘The dull séunds of the work- 
men’s hammers have ceased. I have prayed, and have 
overcome the agony of my thoughis for the moment, and 
feel an uplifting of my misery from my heart as I reflect 
that I have but four hours to live. Nature says to me, 
Sleep !— even on the verge of the grave she puts in this 
claim for her due. Listen! whence that prayer? ’Tis 
from. the unfortunate in the adjoining cell. The thief 
prayed on the cross: may the prayer of the poor sinner, 
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lifted up in sincerity for himself and for me, be heard at 
that bar above from which there is no appeal, — whence 
contrition is never sent away reprimanded, where justice is 
pure, and where mercy and love overrule all for the sinner’s 
benefit! My soul has been calmed through the efficacy of 
that prayer. 


‘Tt has struck*six, and I have slept. I dreamed, and my 
visions went back to days of peace and joy. My awaken- 
ing brought me to the realization of the horrors of the 
scaffold, the shroud, and the grave. But the shock has 
unmanned me but for a few moments. On my knees I 
have prayed for strength and fortitude to endure; and I have 
found them. Ihave but two hours to live! I hear the key 
rattle, as it is inserted in the lock of the outer door. The 
sheriff and his assistants are about to enter my cell. I must 
close. 


‘It is nearly over; the pitcher will soon be broken at the 
fountain! I have but an hour to live! They tell me that 
I am cheerful, and that it gladdens their hearts to find that 
no despondent feeling heralds my entry upon the joys of 
heaven. One well-meaning friend asked me if, were it 
permitted me to choose, would I accept liberty? Yes! for 
tell not the tale as a truth which relates a refusal of such 
privilege on the part of one who has not an hour to live. 
No condition of life can exist which I would not prefer to 
the prospect before me. And yet, thank Heaven! I am 
resigned to a degree I never anticipated, though that resig- 
nation is dreadful. 

‘I must close. My time, henceforth, must be devoted to 
my soul. May God, in his infinite merey, encompass its 
salvation, through the merits of Him who was even as I 
am! and may he direct that my retrospections, herewith 
left, may bring warning to many whose course, without 
their intervention, might lead to such ignominy and death 
as mine!’ 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


American Phonetic Journal. — This is a monthly magazine, edited and 
puplished by R. P. Prosser, Cincinnati, O. As its name indicates, it is 
devoted to the dissemination of phonetic truth, and is pginted mostly in the 
reformed alphabet. It is not, like too many of the magazines of the present 
day, filled with romance and light-reading, but with original and select 
articles, — such as are calculated to benefit and instruct, and not merely to 
amuse. It is neatly got up on good paper, each number containing an 
elegant steel or copperplate engraving, and is a credit to the publisher and 
the reform which it advocates, and is worthy of the liberal support of all 


who feel an interest in the cause of education. Terms, $2 per annum, in 
advance. 


THE CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


Two more numbers close the present volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 
We are making preparations for the coming volume in September; and we 
hope to make our work more interesting than ever. We need, of course, 
an increase in our subscription-list. We trust not to lose a single name. 
There never has been a time when a periodical was more needed. The 
subject of Criminal Jurisprudence is exciting a great interest in the com- 
munity. There needs, too, to be a deeper interest in the welfare of the 
Discharged Prisoner. No organization has ever met this want as it should 
be. We have made our own house the home of the prisoner. In this way, 
many have been redeemed from crime, and sent out into the world as 
reformed men. Our periodical has awakened the public mind. We need 
some organ of communication. Here is one ready made: and we do hope 
that the coming year will show us a larger subscription than we have ever 
had before. We shall be faithful to our labor. Will our friends do their 
part? Send one name, if no more. Our prospectus and terms may be 
seen on the fourth page of the cover. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mrs. L. H. Sicourney, Hartford, Conn. — We are again indebted to 
this amiable lady and highly-gifted poetess for a donation to our cause, and 
for some clothing, and a work entitled ‘ Past Meridian.’ We feel very grate- 
ful to her for this renewed token of her deep interest. Will not some of 
our friends remember us in like manner? We need help very much at 
this time. 


RooMs OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. — We were much 
pleased the other day in visiting the Unitarian Rooms in Bromfield Street. 
The young man handed us several works, and also gave us some tracts for 
distribution. We are always glad to receive works of any sect. We do 
not make our mission sectarian; but we find good in all. In our visits as 
Chaplain to the Jail, we find a great opportunity of doing good. The 
question of religious belief rarely ever presents itself. The prisoner, though 
condemned, has his rights; and whoever visits him has no right to obstruct 
his religious belief. We gladly accept, therefore, of any works that may be 
sent us. Of course, we have our own views. We should not like to dis- 
seminate any views bordering on infidelity. But we did not intend to take 
up these points, but merely to thank our Unitarian friends, and invite those 
coming to the city to make a call for any book that they may need touching 
liberal Christianity. 


Prison Reports. — We thank our friend, Amos Pillsbury, for the 
vgluable reports connected with the prisons of New York which he has 
sent us, 

We desire also to tender our acknowledgments to the wardens and 
superintendents of various prisons, jails, houses of correction, and reform 
schools who have forwarded us their reports. These reports are very 
acceptable to us, and form an indispensable portion of our library. 


TRANSPARENT PAINTINGS OF Prisons. —In a few days, we expect to 
have in our hands, from the artist, our paintings to be represented by the 
magic-lantern. ‘The novelty of this exhibition has already excited a great 
interest. By this means, we shall be able to interest thousands of persons 
who have never known any thing of prisons. No expense has been spared 
to carry out the plan. We trust that, in the arrangements for Lyceums 
next season, our friends will admit this subject. It will not merely be 
entertaining, but instructive. This exhibition will be an excellent way to 
interest schools and academies. 


Ture ‘PRISONERS’ FRIEND.’ Charles Spear, Boston, editor and proprie- 
tor. — The seventh number of the seventh volume of this excellent monthly 


















































360 Receipts. 


is now before us. Its object is the best interests of the unfortunate and 
destitute among our fellow-men. In matter and execution it is excellent, 
and deserves the liberal support of all true philanthropists. — merican 


Phonetic Journal. 


TuHE ‘PRISONERS’ FRIEND.’ — This valuable monthly, devoted to the 
interests of the criminal, is still published by Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston. 
He is a man of deep, abiding benevolence, and has done much for this class 
of poor unfortunates. ‘I was sick and in prison, and ye came unto me.’ 
Brother Spear has spent years in visiting and comforting the prisoner. His 
magazine is a valuable one. Two dollars per year. — Star in the West. 


DONATIONS. 


William B. Tenny, Boston 
Timothy Gilbert, 99 
A. B. Coffin, ” 
Hon. Geo. B. Upton, ,, 
Daniel Davis, 99 
William Beal, 99 
Loyal Lovejoy, ” 
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James M. Howe, Boston . 
Paran Stevens, am 

Hannah Lee, 

James Guild, Roxbury ° 
Charles Francis Adams, Quiney 
Mrs. Cushing, Dorchester 


RECEIPTS TO MAY, 


Benjamin Marshall, jun., ee oe Mass., =e 
John Brown, Boston, Mass 

I. K. Grant, W rentham Centre, Mass., , 2.00 

B. 8. W hite, Andover, Mass., 0 50 

Mrs. Cy nthia Souther, Quincy, ,, 2.00 . 
Abel Wright, at 2.00 ° 
John 0. Foye, Weymouth, Mass. , 2.00 


ica to Jan. 
Sept. 1 


Mrs. Caleb Nickerson, North Chatham, Mass., 1. - 


I. H. Carpenter, Willimantic, Conn. 12 ms 
A. Clapp, Weymouth, 2.00 . 

Mrs. Bayley, Boston, 4.00. ‘ 
Sampson Bullard, Littleton, N. iL, 2. 00 ° 
John PBeceh, Philadelphia, Pa., 2. 0. ° 
John Gage, Wauhegan Plains, 200 
Reuben Durant, Cambridgeport, Mass., 2. 00 
Mr. Vose, Dorchester, 4 400 ‘ 
H. W. Henderson, Hingham, Mass. 3.00 
Jane R. Seaver, Kingston, Mass., 2. bo 

B. K. Hough, Gloucester, 9 “4. 00. 
Dr. Mather, Boston, 4.00  . 

Wm. R. Colamore, Kingston, 2.00 
Eliza Billings, West Roxbury, 2.00 

E. Barnard, Northampton, 00. 
Isaac Fisk, Fall River,2.00. . 
Elles Gifford, 9° 4.00 . ° 

J. M. Aldnich, ue 4.00. 

Joshua W: estall, Fall River, 2. 00° 

N. B. Border, ” 00 

J. Dudley, ” -00 
Israel Bufington .00 

G. E. Cheever, er, North Xttleboro rough, 1 


Sept. 


Apr. 


Sept. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 


Sept. 


Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
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